Children Act of 1975, mandated that all handicapped children are entitled to a free and appropriate public education in the least restrictive environment possible. The Bilingual Education Act of 1968 called for recognition of the needs of children from non-English-speaking backgrounds. Similarly, vouchers and tuition tax credits that allegedly will provide parents and their children with a broader educational choice, loom large as possible future changes that will affect the role and operations of U.S. schools. Traditional school practices have also been challenged by legislation and litigation dealing with sex discrimination.
There has been considerable publicity and debate about the decline over time in average College Board scores and to other indicators of declining academic achievement. Yet no one has questioned the continuing deficiencies in the academic achievement of minority group children in comparison with their middle-class nonminority counterparts. Some observers have questioned the validity of the comparisons over time. After years of searching for scapegoats, such as television, family background, and other forces external to the educatonal system, there is a growing inclination to hold the schools accountable for the failure of students to master fundamental skills. Yet this new accountability is occurring at the same time that the resources for schools are becoming still more scarce, the regulatory constraints are continuing, major changes in how children are reared are extending to a larger portion of the population, and there is growing recognition of the complexity of factors which affect the ultimate outcomes for children. The impact on schools must be examined within this larger context.
No systematic profile of changes over time in the policies and practices of U.S. schools is now available. While there are promising beginnings, there is little systematic information on which aspects of the curriculum seem to be critical in bolstering student achievement and fostering other educational goals. Children spend more of their daily lives in school than they do in any other single institution other than their families. Moreover, given the trends we have described for nursery and otherach to studying schools as community institutions. Ultimately, any study of schools as they are adapting to these changes must pay attention to the school as a community service facility and to the family and the community as major intervening variables in education, as centers of learning themselves. The family must (e.g., marital problems, somatic problems, work problems, behavior problems toward children)? Are those families that are usually viewed as especially vulnerable (low-income families, single-parent families, black or Hispanic families) more likely to experience difficulties as a consequence of both parents work-etary and time costs involved in carrying out new studies, especially longitudinaloblems. Psychological Bulletin 64:92-107.
